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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


Public  education  eflforts  in  this  country,  especially  in  urban  areas,  may  feel  overwhelmed  by  the 
negative  statistics  of  dropouts,  poor  SAT  scores,  a  diminishing  young  work  force  and  more.  And  yet, 
we  in  education  are  at  the  threshold  of  opportunity,  or  realizing  the  promise  of  this  nation  to  educate 
all.  We  have  not  reserved  education  for  the  economic  elite.  It  is  because  we  aim  to  educate  all  that  some 
see  us  as  failures.  We  have  chosen  this  moral  imperative,  for  education  opens  opportunities  for  all. 

The  past  decade  has  been  the  most  ambitious  period  of  school  reform  in  the  nation's  history.  The 
hard  evidence  of  school  improvement  (i.e.:  test  scores  and  dropout  rates)  reflects  the  cycle  of  failure  in 
which  many  of  our  youth  are  trapped.  This  paper  attempts  to  present  the  facts  about  the  above,  highlight 
the  state's  response  to  these  conditions,  describe  the  conventional  practices  that  are  in  place  and  suggest 
questions  and  recommendations  for  future  action. 

The  reality  of  Hispanic  economics  and  education  is  clear:  Hispanics  are  poor,  they  are  growing  in 
numbers,  and  they  are  needed  for  our  economic  and  global  well  being.  Yet,  Hispanics  are  poorly  served 
by  our  public  school  systems.  Another  reality  is  tiiat  the  tide  is  slowly  shifting  in  the  business  community 
to  support,  nurture  and  uplift  the  plight  of  minority  students  within  our  schools.  The  compelling  reasons 
are  grounded  on  economic  and  global  imperatives. 

Estimates  are  that  the  1990s  demand  for  sldlled  workers  will  increase,  but  the  labor  market  itself  will 
grow  at  only  one-third  the  rate  of  the  1970s.  If  high  dropout  rates  and  low  academic  sldlls  continue, 
these  fewer  workers  will  be  unprepared  and  unqualified.  Many  CEOs  have  acted.  Corporations  are 
spending  heavily  in  basic-sldlls  education  and  advanced  training  for  employees.  Some  companies  have 
formed  alliances  v^th  schools. 

Still  there  are  obstacles.  They  include  changes  in  attitude,  policies  and  practices  (i.e.:  low 
expectations  from  Hispanic  students  to  the  perceived  impediment  of  language  and  culture).  Overcom- 
ing these  impediments  requires  a  systemic  plan  grounded  in  the  belief  that  all  children  can  learn  and  that 
education  is  the  greatest  equalizer. 

The  Public  School  Improvement  Act  of  1985  offered  school  districts  new  opportunities  and  placed 
on  them  new  responsibilities  for  the  steady  improvement  of  education,  especially  for  those  children  in 
the  poorer  districts.  Wliat  has  since  transpired,  from  successful  initiatives  to  unforeseen  problems,  is 
worth  our  investigation.  The  author  begins  to  set  a  course  for  such  investigation,  including  a  look  a  the 
main  funding  sources  of  the  law  with  Hispanic  needs  in  mind. 

The  author  believes  that  the  link  between  the  economic  prosperity  of  the  community  and  its 
education  has  yet  to  be  established.  Key  leaders  are  the  source  to  that  link,  he  believes,  with  efforts  to 
encourage  higher  expectations  and  provide  opportunity  and  access.  We  must  weigh  the  cost  of  education 
and  miseducation  of  our  Hispanic  youtii. 

Parents  must  be  in  the  equation.  The  overwhelming  evidence  is  that  the  specific  needs  of  Hispanics 
are  neither  being  identified  nor  met  by  the  three  major  reform  initiatives  that  are  taking  place  in  the  state 
—  parental  choice,  the  privatization  of  schools,  and  site-based  governance. 

In  all  of  this  remarkable  restructuring,  schools  must  be  fundamentally  redesigned  so  that  student 
achievement  becomes  the  primary  criteria  by  which  teachers  and  administrators  are  judged.  These  efforts 
must  value  minority  students,  assume  responsibility  for  their  learning,  be  sensitive  to  their  culture, 
language  and  values  and  be  adequately  funded. 

Along  with  those  mentioned  above,  other  planning  efforts  must: 

—  Apply  intervention  strategies  through  quality  early-childhood  programs  beginning 
at  age  three. 

—  Develop  a  comprehensive  approach  to  parent  training  and  involvement,  involve 
parents  and  give  them  choices. 
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—  Develop  linkages  with  colleges  and  universities. 

—  Concentrate  on  teaching  strategics  with  personalized  learning  activities,  coopera- 
tive learning  and  peer  tutoring.  Prepare,  retrain  and  revitalize  all  school  profession- 
als. 

—  Include  community  and  human  service  agencies  in  the  planning  and  implementa- 
tion of  support  services. 

—  Establish  state  regulations  that  require  1 )  school  systems  to  present  and  implement 
school  improvement  plans  and  show  evidence  of  that  improvement  over  time,  2) 
the  state  to  present  a  baseline  profile  of  the  data  for  each  school,  and  3)  a 
disaggregation  of  the  data  so  that  group  comparisons  can  be  made. 

—  Revise  curriculum  content  to  insure  the  mastery  of  higher-order  thinldng  slcills. 

—  Go  beyond  standardized  testing  scores  to  an  understanding  that  schools  can  be 
measured  in  many  ways. 

—  Incorporate  research  findings  on  traclcing,  ability  grouping,  retention,  suspension, 
bilingual  education,  etc. 

—  Implement  a  state- supported  affirmative  action  program  that  attracts  Hispanic  pro- 
fessionals to  this  state. 

—  Develop  the  funding  of  public  education  so  that  all  students  are  afforded  equal 
funding  access. 

—  Create  a  statewide  Hispanic  Advisory  Council. 

—  Support  what  works  and  celebrate  the  successes. 

Developing  schools  as  centers  of  inquiry  and  reflection  that  emphasize  critical  thinking  slcills, 
cooperative  learning  and  self-esteem  will  give  us  a  return  on  our  investment  —  an  investment  in  our  very 
own  future  and  that  of  our  nation.  We,  therefore,  cannot  intervene  here  and  there,  now  and  again.  Only 
a  sustained,  comprehensive  effort  will  make  a  difference. 
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The  Urgency  for  Change: 
School  Reform  and  Quality  Education 
for  Hispanic  Youth 

^It  was  the  best  of  times,  it  was  the  worst  of  times,  it  was  the  age  of  wisdom,  it  was 
the  age  of  foolishness,... it  was  the  spring  of  hope,  it  was  the  winter  of  despair. " 

These  familiar  words  from  Charles  Dickens'  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  are  applicable  for  us  today  in 
education.  We  are  overwhelmed  by  the  negative  statistics  of  a  high  dropout  rate,  of  low  student 
achievement  and  poor  SAT  scores,  of  a  diminishing  young  work  force,  of  adult  illiteracy,  of  dislocated 
workers,  of  social  and  economic  problems  that  adversely  affect  the  learning  process,  of  increased  global 
competidon  in  the  economic  arena.  And  yet,  we  in  education  are  at  the  threshold  of  opportunity,  of 
realizing  the  promise  of  this  nation  to  educate  all. 

We  have  not  reserved  education  for  the  economic  elite.  Indeed,  it  is  because  we  aim  to  educate  all 
that  some  see  us  as  failures.  We  have  chosen  tiiis  moral  imperative,  for  education  opens  opportunities 
for  all.  Poverty,  drugs,  births  to  young  mothers  —  all  of  these  and  more  make  our  job  more  challenging. 
We  must  particularly  pay  attention  to  the  underclass  in  our  schools  while  we  continue  to  educate  those 
children  who  enter  school  ready  to  learn  and  free  of  any  obstacles. 

The  past  decade  has  been  the  most  ambitious  period  of  school  reform  in  the  nation's  history.  The 
reports  on  educational  reform  at  every  level  are  too  numerous  and  the  data  too  glaringly  convincing  to 
ignore.  The  hard  evidence  of  school  improvement  —  e.g.,  test  scores  and  dropout  rates  —  reflects  the 
cycle  of  failure  in  which  many  of  our  youth  are  trapped. 

Yet,  when  we  look  beyond  the  reform  reports  at  the  impact  of  the  present  practices  and  policies  in 
place,  can  we  foresee  the  future  with  respect  to  dropouts.^  the  workplace.^  restructuring?  parent 
involvement.^ 

•  Can  we  anticipate  the  impact  on  the  Hispanic  child.^ 

•  What  obstacles  stand  in  our  way!" 

•  What  preventive  measures  are  on  the  horizon.^ 

•  What  call-to-arms  must  be  considered!* 

•  Where  do  we  begin  to  ensure  that  the  goal  —  full  participation  by 
Hispanic  youth  in  the  mainstream  society  —  is  achievable.^ 

•  Who  can  best  give  a  comprehensive  response,  or  better  yet,  whose 
responsibility  is  it.' 

•  Can  we  provide  safeguards  for  our  success  in  the  marketplace  of  the  21st 
century.' 

•  In  a  word,  how  can  we  begin  to  create  our  own  future.' 

Clearly,  these  are  compelling  questions  that  must  form  the  cornerstone  of  policy-makers'  agendas 
and  the  behaviors  of  educational  change  agents  if  tiiis  dream  is  to  become  a  reality.  But  for  now,  we  will 
present  the  facts,  highlight  the  state's  response  to  these  conditions,  describe  the  conventional  practices 
that  are  in  place,  and  conclude  with  guiding  questions  and  recommendations  for  future  action. 
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As  we  approach  the  21st  century,  three  major  issues  will  impact  on  our  education  system  and  on  our 
Hispanic  youth: 

•  changing  demographics, 

•  lack  of  success  of  our  school  systems,  and 

•  economic  and  global  imperatives. 

These  issues  warrant  our  attention  and  must  be  factored  into  the  planning  formula  for  our  success. 

The  reality  of  Hispanic  economics  and  education  is  clear:  Hispanics  are  poor,  Hispanics  are  growing 
in  numbers,  and  Hispanics  are  needed  for  our  economic  and  global  well  being.  Yet,  Hispanics  are  poorly 
served  by  our  public  school  systems. 

Let's  look  at  the  demographics  and  economics  as  they  apply  to  Hispanics: 

•  The  U.S.  Hispanic  population  (not  including  the  population  of  Puerto  Rico) 
surpassed  the  20-million  mark  in  1989,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Census.  This 
represents  a  33  percent  growth  since  1980  —  a  growth  that  is  five  times  that  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  From  1985  to  2000,  the  White  and  Black  population,  though 
the  overall  proportion  of  youths  in  the  U.S.  population,  is  shrinldng,  the  His- 
panic population  is  growing,  from  5.4  million  in  1987  to  a  projected  9.6  million 
in  2030,  up  from  10  percent  today  to  18  percent. 

•  In  1983,  28.4  percent  of  all  Hispanics  fell  below  the  official  poverty  line,  down 
slighdy  from  29.9  percent  in  1982.  These  rates  are  almost  two  and  a  half  times  the 
rate  for  Whites. 

•  The  poverty  rate  for  Hispanics  under  18  in  1983  was  38.2  percent,  compared  to 
17.3  percent  for  Whites. 

•  In  1982,  the  median  family  income  for  Hispanics  was  $16,228,  while  for  Whites 
it  was  $24,603. 

•  Hispanic  unemployment  is  from  40-50  percent  higher  than  the  national  rate,  and 
it  is  particularly  acute  among  Puerto  llicans 

•  Hispanics  are  likely  to  be  worldng  intermittently,  to  accept  part-time  work  when 
they  would  prefer  full-time  work,  and  to  hold  marginal  jobs. 

Consider  also  these  educational  factors: 

•  In  1988,  there  were  two  dropouts  for  every  10  among  Whites,  three  dropouts  for 
every  10  graduates  among  Blacks,  and  six  dropouts  for  every  10  graduates  among 
Hispanics. 

•  Hispanic  12-15-year-olds  are  about  2.5  times  as  likely  as  Whites  to  be  two  or  more 
grades  behind  in  school.  By  age  1 7,  one  in  six  Hispanics  is  at  least  two  years  behind 
expected  grade  level. 

•  According  to  the  National  Assessment  for  Education  Progress  (NAEP)  testing 
results.  Latino  and  Black  17-year-olds  have  reading,  math  and  science  sldlls  that  are 
comparable  to  the  sldlls  of  Wliite  13-ycar-olds.  New  NAEP  data  indicate  that  Black 
17-year-olds  have  surpassed  Latino  17-year-olds  in  reading  sldlls. 
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•  Although  NAEP  results  show  that  almost  all  17-year-old  students  have  similar 
command  of  the  basic  skills  in  reading,  math  and  science,  Latino  and  Black  students 
lag  behind  Wliites  in  their  command  of  the  more  advanced  skills  and  operations. 

Quality  differences  between  tlie  schools  that  serve  minority  students  and  those  that 
serve  other  students  are  evident  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Researchers  have  shown  that 
the  curriculum  in  predominantly  minority  schools  tends  to  be  away  from  advanced- 
level  academic  work  and  toward  low- level  work. 

•  A  snapshot  of  the  math  and  science  course-taldng  of  recent  high  school  graduates 
explains  the  discrepancies  in  achievement  among  different  groups  of  students. 
Latinos,  like  Blacks,  dispropordonately  account  for  more  than  40  percent  of  the 
remedial  class  students,  compared  with  only  20  percent  ofWhites.  All  students  take 
Algebra  I  —  a  basic-level  course  —  at  about  the  same  rates.  However,  as  courses 
become  more  complex.  Latino  enrollment  decreases.  Only  30  percent  of  Latinos 
and  32  percent  of  Blacks  take  Algebra  II,  compared  with  52  percent  ofWhites. 
Wliite  high  school  graduates  are  tvdce  as  likely  as  Latinos  to  have  been  enrolled  in 
trigonometry,  a  ratio  inverse  that  of  the  remedial  classes. 

•  The  limited-English-proficicnt  (LEP)  student  population  ranges  from  3.5  to  5.5 
million  for  the  nation,  and  25-30  percent  of  all  students  in  California  and  Texas. 
In  Massachusetts,  there  are  81,052  LEP  students,  9.8  percent  of  all  students 
attending  public  schools.  Of  this  total,  55,275  students  are  Hispanic. 

•  A  "first-time  report"  dated  June  1990  on  attendance  in  Massachusetts  schools 
clearly  depicts  the  psychology  of  failure  to  which  Hispanic  students  succumb  — 
dropping  out.  Here  in  the  Commonwealth,  Hispanics  are  at  the  highest  risk  of 
dropping  out.  They  account  for  a  disproportionately  high  rate  of  truancy.  While 
they  comprise  5.9  percent  of  the  total  state  enrollment,  they  account  for  8.1  percent 
of  all  truants  in  the  state.  For  Hispanic  high  school  students,  the  truancy  rate  is 
especially  high  —  10.6  percent. 

•  In  this  state  46  of  the  48  districts  have  approximately  20,880  students  participat- 
ing in  the  Transitional  Bilingual  Education  programs.  Of  these  46  districts,  22  have 
no  program  beyond  the  fourth  grade.  Of  the  same  46, 33  have  no  program  beyond 
the  fifth  grade.  (1988) 

•  In  the  Fall  of 1987,  808,289  Massachusetts  public  school  students  were  enrolled  in 
grades  PK-12.  Of  that  population,  28,233  were  recommended  for  grade  retention 
in  June  1988,  (3.5  percent  of  all  students).  When  we  look  at  the  breakdown,  we 
can  see  some  starding  facts.  Hispanic  students  are  recommended  for  retention 
more  frequcndy  at  almost  all  levels  —  PK-3, 4-5, 9-12.  The  percentage  of  Black  and 
Hispanic  students  recommended  for  retention  in  grades  9-12  is  unusually  high  — 
representing  one  out  of  every  10  students!  Yet  this  instructional  practice,  grade 
retention,  contradicts  what  research  bears  out. 

There  is  a  glimpse  of  hope  on  the  horizon.  The  tide  is  slowly  shift:ing  in  the  business  community 
to  support,  nurture  and  uplift  the  plight  of  minority  students  within  our  school  systems  from  preschool 
through  graduate  school.  The  compelling  reasons  are  grounded  on  economic  and  global  imperatives. 

The  global  shift:  to  speedier,  more  complex  factory  methods  has  made  blue  collar  work  more 
challenging.  It  is  no  secret  that  entry-level  worker  sldlls  are  far  below  the  expectations  and  demands  of 
the  job. 
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The  demographic  forecast  offers  no  relief  to  the  American  business  enterprises. 
The  work  force  will  look  different  —  minorities  are  increasing. 

These  facts  coupled  with  an  aging  American  work  force  and  the  low  birth  rates  since  1965  translates 
into  slow  growth  and  possibly  labor  shortages  in  the  1990s  and  beyond. 

When  we  consider  the  facts,  it  becomes  evident  that  American  industry  faces  a  most  critical  challenge 
in  the  coming  century: 

•  American  industry  will  develop  16  million  new  jobs  by  the  early  21st  century; 
however,  it  will  have  only  14  million  people  to  fill  these  jobs. 

•  Of  these  14  million  new  entrants  into  the  workplace,  a  majority  will  be  female  and/ 
or  minority.  This  is  a  group  that  historically  has  been  underprepared.  A  majority 
of  these  new  entrants  into  the  work  force  will  be  at-risk  employees:  58  percent  of 
the  youth  entering  the  work  force  now  to  the  year  2000  will  be  Black,  Hispanic  or 
Asian;  40  percent  of  all  Black  teens  drop  out  of  high  school,  50  percent  of  Hispanics 
don't  graduate.  When  you  have  a  two-million  worker  shortage,  the  problem  is 
compounded.  American  Industry  cannot  afford  at-risk  employees. 

•  A  majority  of  these  16  million  new  jobs  will  require  sldlls  far  beyond  those  we  expect 
of  entrants  into  the  work  force  today.  It  is  estimated  that  50  percent  of  these  new 
jobs  will  require  a  college  degree. 

•  American  industry  today  is  spending  $30-40  billion  on  training  efforts  for  its 
employees. 

•  The  worker  of  the  21st  century  will  need  a  new  literacy  —  the  ability  to  relearn  and 
be  adaptable.  Today's  first  graders  are  predicted  to  change  jobs  from  4-7  times 
during  their  lifetime.  Around  50  million  may  need  retraining  in  the  next  10  years 
—  21  million  new  entrants  plus  30  million  current  workers 

Companies  are  finding  themselves  in  a  bind.  They're  faced  with  a  shrinldng  work  force  and/or  a 
highly  competitive  marketplace.  They  can  no  longer  wait  or  even  be  as  choosy  about  whom  they  hire. 
They  can't  easily  fire  or  replace  workers  who  don't  measure  up.  Work  force  2000,  an  influential  report 
on  labor-market  trends  by  the  Hudson  Institute  in  Indianapolis,  estimates  that  in  the  1990s  demand  for 
sldlled  workers  will  increase,  but  the  labor  market  itself  will  grow  at  only  one-third  the  rate  of  the  1970s. 
If  such  trends  as  high  dropout  rates  and  low  reading  and  math  skills  continue,  these  fewer  workers  v^ll 
start  their  jobs  unprepared  and  unqualified. 

Many  CEO's  have  acted.  Corporations  are  spending  millions  in  basic-skills  education  and  advanced 
training  for  their  employees.  A  recent  survey  of  large  corporations  by  the  American  Society  for  Training 
and  Development  found  that  93  percent  of  respondents  plan  to  offer  some  form  of  basic-skills  courses 
to  employees  by  1993.  Some  companies  have  formed  alliances  with  community  colleges  to  upgrade 
workers'  sldlls  or  are  even  offering  courses  to  potential  job  seekers. 

The  long-range  action  plan  includes  work  with  school  systems  in  partnerships  and  productive 
endeavors.  A  recent  poll  by  Fortune  Magazine  documents  that  the  business  sector  has  undertaken  myriad 
initiatives  and  activities  to  support  education  at  every  level  from  preschool  to  graduate  school.  That 
includes  money,  jobs,  materials  or  equipment,  training,  adoptions,  volunteering,  school  partnerships, 
executive-on-loan  programs,  and  lobbying  legislatures  to  reform. 

The  timing  seems  right  and  the  opportunities  are  endless  for  creative  approaches  and  smart  ideas  to 
take  root  with  the  business  community.  The  writing  is  on  the  wall.  America'sfuture  depends  on  a  good 
education  for  all.  And  Hispanics  will  continue  to  be  a  dominant  part  of  the  "all." 
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We  must  invest  in  today's  (and  tomorrow's)  children.  In  a  true  business  sense,  this  is  a  return  on 
our  investments.  Hispanics,  as  the  fastest  growing  and  youngest  minority,  must  be  viewed  as  the  critical 
core  of  the  minority  umbrella.  We  must  put  our  money  in  escrow  to  ensure  that  our  Hispanic  youth 
succeed  in  achieving  the  American  dream. 

But  there  are  obstacles  that  require  our  immediate  attention.  They  include  change  in  attitudes, 
policies,  and  practices.  Suffice  to  merely  name  them: 

•  Lack  of  self  esteem 

•  Retention/Suspension/Attendance  Policies 

•  Low  expectation 

•  Traclcing  as  an  organization  design 

•  Inadequate  school  funding 

•  Recruitment  of  minority  staff 

•  Reliance  on  standardized  testing 

•  The  perceived  impediment  of  language  and  culture 

Overcoming  these  impediments  requires  a  systemic  plan  grounded  in  the  belief  that  all  children  can 
learn  and  that  education  is  the  greatest  equalizer.  The  goals  of  such  a  system  must  be  reinforced  with 
proven  strategies  that  work  and  supported  with  the  commitment  of  the  entire  society. 

We  can  see  the  impetus  for  change  in  the  Commonwealth  being  orchestrated  through  legislative 
acts.  The  most  comprehensive  law  enacted  has  been  Chapter  188  —  The  Education  Reform  Act  of 
Massachusetts. 

In  July  1985,  Gov.  Michael  S.  Dukalds  signed  into  law  the  Public  School  Improvement  Act.  This 
act,  sponsored  by  Sen.  Gerard  D'Ainico,  Rep.  Nicholas  Paleologos,  and  Dulcakis,  is  the  result  of  more 
than  two  years  of  study  and  debate.  It  offers  school  districts  new  opportunities  and  places  on  them  new 
responsibilities  for  the  steady  improvement  of  education  for  all  children  in  the  Commonwealth,  and 
particularly  for  those  children  in  the  poorer  districts 

The  provisions  of  this  legislation  were  to  be  implemented  over  the  next  two  years  (1986-87).  What 
has  since  transpired,  which  initiatives  have  been  successful,  what  problems  were  unforeseen,  and  what 
impact  have  these  had  on  poor  youth,  are  all  questions  worthy  of  our  investigation. 

These  reflections  on  the  social  and  economic  changes  of  the  last  decade  set  the  direction  for  us  as 
educators  embarked  on  the  journey  of  school  improvement  and  educational  excellence  for  all  our 
students. 

Since  the  Chapter  188  Law  of  1985,  reform  has  touched  virtually  every  aspect  of  educational  life, 
K-12.  This  new  direction  has  drawn  attention  to  the  education  of  our  young  people  from  every  sector 
of  Massachusetts  society. 

These  efforts  are  designed  to  test  new  theories  and  the  time  has  come  for  us  who  are  most  involved 
and  committed  to  the  Hispanic  agenda  to  provide  strategic  direction  for  the  course  of  these  reforms. 

I  offer  the  following  questions  to  improve  upon  current  reform  concepts  and  conventional  wisdom, 
and  to  offer  assistance  in  promoting  future  reform  initiatives  that  support  the  Hispanic  perspective: 

•  What  are  the  school-improvement  initiatives  being  implemented  in  Massachusetts.* 

•  What  are  the  issues  surrounding  school-reform  efforts.* 

•  What  is  the  impact  of  the  Public  School  Improvement  Act  on  Latinos.* 
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•  Is  there  a  fit  (or  misfit)  between  policy  and  practice  for  Hispanic  youth? 

•  What  policy  areas  need  to  be  addressed  to  allow  full  participation  of  Hispanic  youth 
in  public  school  systems? 

More  specifically  we  must  ask: 

•  How  does  society  make  sure  that  Hispanics  and  other  at-risk  youth  are  incorporated 
into  the  new  work  force? 

•  How  do  we  help  poor  Hispanic  children  master  the  basic  skills  and  go  beyond  them? 

•  How  do  we  help  undereducated  Hispanic  parents  help  themselves  and  help  their 
children  succeed? 

•  How  can  Massachusetts  ensure  that  its  laws  and  policies  have  been  successfully  im- 
plemented on  behalf  of  Hispanic  youth? 

The  main  funding  sources  are  described  in  the  following  listing.  For  our  purpose,  I  have  highlighted 
questions  that  need  to  be  addressed  to  ensure  that  the  Hispanic  agenda  is  followed  with  respect  to  each 
funding  category.  These  questions  frame  some  of  the  issues  that  require  future  research  and  policy 
commitment. 

CHAPTER  188,  The  Public  School  Improvement  Act  of  1985 

Chapter  188,  called  the  Education  Reform  Act  for  Massachusetts,  has  the  following  major  areas: 

School  Improvement  Councils  -  Councils  arc  made  up  of  principals,  parents  and 
teachers  in  all  schools,  and  also  students  in  secondary  schools.  They  foster  school 
improvement  projects.  Funding  formula  is  $10  per  student. 

Professional  Development  Grants  -  Grants  to  school  districts  for  additional 
compensation  for  teachers;  distribution  must  be  determined  through  collective  bar 
gaining. 

Equal  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  -  Grants  for  general  instructional 
purposes  to  districts  spending  less  tlian  85  percent  of  the  state  average. 

Horace  Mann  Teacher  Program  -  Grants  to  school  districts  for  awards  to  teachers 
who  take  on  expanded  responsibilities  during  the  year.  Horace  Mann  Teachers 
work  with  pupils  at  risk,  as  mentors  to  otlicr  teachers,  and  on  parent/ teacher  re- 
lationships. 

Early  Childhood  Education  -  Competitive  grants  to  school  districts  for  preschool 
programs,  transitional  Icindergarten  programs,  day  care/extended  day  programs, 
enhanced  kindergarten  programs,  and  planning. 

Essential  Skills  -  Competitive  grants  for  remedial  programs  (K-9)  and  dropout 
prevention  programs  (7-12).  Local  councils  required  for  dropout  prevention 
grants. 

Instructional  Materials  -  Grants  for  instructional  materials  to  school  districts, 
eligible  for  Equal  Educational  Opportunity  Grants. 

Curriculvun  Assessment  -  Assessment  of  three  curriculum  areas  at  three  grade 
levels  every  two  years  to  determine  effectiveness  of  instruction. 
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Basic  Skills  Tests  -  Tests  at  three  levels  in  reading,  writing,  mathematics  every  year 
to  identify  students  needing  remedial  instruction  in  basic  skills  instruction. 

School  and  District  Assessment  (Data  Collecdon)  -  Annual  collection  of  data 
from  schools  and  districts  in  17  program  areas  to  determine  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  schools.  Data  to  be  analyzed  and  reported  (with  testing  data)  to 
schools,  the  legislature  and  the  public. 

Teacher/ Administrator  Evaluation  -  Districts  are  required  to  evaluate  non- 
tenured  personnel  every  year,  tenured  personnel  every  two  years.  Procedures  must 
be  determined  through  collective  bargaining. 

Chapter  188  raises  many  questions  with  respect  to  our  inquiry  on  Hispanic  participation. 

•  What  has  been  the  level  of  participation  of  Hispanic  parents  and  bilingual  teachers 
on  the  individual  school  councils.* 

•  Do  teachers  of  LEP  students  participate  in  these  awards.*  (e-g->  Horace  Mann 
Teacher  Program) 

•  Are  enough  Hispanic  children  taldng  advantage  of  these  early  childhood  programs.* 

•  Has  the  data  analysis  been  disaggregated  to  show  the  performance  of  Hispanic 
youth  on  standardized  tests.* 

We  can  go  on  wdth  additional  questions  regarding  these  new  initiatives. 

What  we  can  say  is  that  things  are  starting  to  happen.  The  state  has  developed  the  road  map  by 
securing  the  resources  and  informing  the  diverse  audiences.  The  local  educational  agencies  must  meet 
the  challenge  to  perform  and  be  measured  on  their  successes. 

Although  we  see  that  the  first  portion  of  the  dialogue  has  started  with  different  levels  of  participation, 
we  are  not  there  yet.  There  are  numerous  contradictions  to  unravel,  blocks  to  disengage,  and  objections 
to  be  answered.  However,  we  must  be  vigilant  and  detailed  in  our  responsibility  to  act,  convince,  and 
bring  concerned  parties  to  a  higher  level  of  awareness  and  ultimate  action.  Persuasive  dialogue  and 
consensus- building  are  slowly  maldng  their  way  towards  decisions  that  support  systemic  change. 

To  oversee  the  process,  an  Hispanic  Advisory  Council  whose  interest  is  the  education  of  Hispanic 
youth,  and  whose  composition  is  inclusive  must  be  formed.  This  body  will  serve  as  marketers  of  the 
recommendations  and  monitor  their  progress.  It  must  operate  independent  of  any  group,  organization 
or  institution,  but  collaborate  with  them  to  funnel  the  information  and  present  a  periodic  update  in  a 
comprehensive  manner.  Clearly  the  identification  of  Hispanic  leadership  and  the  ability  of  the  advisory 
council  to  diligentiy  work  on  behalf  of  Hispanic  youth  and  families  must  be  guaranteed.  It  must  have 
the  power  to  gather  and  share  the  information  and  broker  the  opportunities  that  lie  ahead  as  it  creates 
the  momentum  for  change. 

The  connection  between  Hispanic  youth,  schools  and  communities  to  the  nation's  common  future 
must  be  felt  at  every  level  —  early  intervention,  restructuring  of  school  systems,  college  preparatory 
programs  and  colleges,  and  recruitment  and  training. 

I  believe  the  link  between  the  economic  prosperity  of  the  community  and  its  education  system  has 
yet  to  be  established.  Belief  systems,  resistance  to  change,  and  a  general  haphazard  approach  to  the 
instruction  of  poor  minorities  (Hispanics)  are  the  walls  that  prevent  corrective  action.  Those  in  key 
leadership  positions  have  the  moral  obligation  and  responsibility  to  inspire  and  present  the  vision  of 
higher  expectations.  They  must  encourage  and  provide  opportunity  and  access  as  they  prepare  the 
foundation  for  success  —  equity  and  excellence  for  Hispanic  youth  and  their  families.  Key  leaders  must 
be  identified,  placed  and  supported. 
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.  We,  in  Massachusetts,  as  well  as  in  other  states,  must  weigh  the  cost  of  education,  mis- education, 
or  under-education  of  our  Hispanic  youth. 

Brealdng  the  cycle  will  undoubtedly  cost  money  and  require  statewide  mobilization,  but  money 
alone  is  only  part  of  the  total  answer.  A  concerted  effort  of  time  and  talent  coupled  with  the  appropriate 
resources  can  and  will  stem  the  tide.  In  addition  to  adequate  budget,  the  restructuring  of  power, 
responsibility  and  action  must  take  place  as  new  procedures  and  imaginative  strategies  are  explored. 

The  research  evidence  affirms  the  importance  of  parents  in  the  equation  for  success.  As  school- 
improvement  initiatives  and  restructuring  models  develop  we  must  ask: 

•  Are  Hispanic  parents  represented  in  school  councils,  PAC's,  PTA's,  PA's,  as  elected 
(selected)  officials  on  school  committees.^ 

•  How  and  by  whom  are  they  being  trained  for  inclusion  in  school  affairs.' 

•  Are  they  getting  their  fair  share  of  the  dollars  allocated  for  parental  involvement.' 

•  Are  they  being  given  choices.' 

Although  the  research  pertaining  to  Hispanics  in  answering  these  questions  is  minute,  the 
overwhelming  evidence  is  that  tiie  specific  needs  of  Hispanics  are  neither  being  identified  nor  met  by 
these  three  major  reform  initiatives  tiiat  are  talcing  place  in  tiie  state,  namely,  parental  choice,  the 
privatization  of  schools,  and  site-based  governance. 

Parent  Choice 

On  a  philosophical  plane,  the  concept  of  choice  is  well  rooted  in  the  belief  that  under  appropriate 
conditions  parent  choice  can  contribute  powerfully  to  integration  and  equity.  In  practice,  too  often, 
magnet  schools  have  been  simply  an  effort  to  bribe  middle-class  parents  into  keeping  their  children  in 
the  public  schools.  In  this  sense,  it  is  accommodating  White  parents.  A  unique  experiment  is  underway 
here  in  Massachusetts.  The  much-heralded  pilot  parent-choice  program  from  urban  to  suburban  schools 
to  accommodate  minority  parents  is  Icnown  as  tiie  METCO  Program.  The  urban  cities  of  Boston  and 
Springfield  are  the  sending  districts  (of  minority  children)  to  39  suburban  districts  (primarily  White). 

Let's  look  at  what  the  program  reveals  with  respect  to  Hispanic  participation.  In 
Boston  with  a  total  of  3,200  participants  in  the  METCO  Program,  2,775  students 
are  Black,  400  are  Hispanic  and  25  are  Asian;  in  Springfield,  where  the  program  has 
been  exclusively  an  option  for  Blacks  since  its  inception  in  1968,  there  are  176  par- 
ticipants. 

Clearly,  we  see  that  for  Hispanic  youth  this  choice  option  has  not  been  taken.  We  can  argue  that 
the  program  has  met  its  goals  —  in  getting  the  numbers  —  but  from  a  Hispanic  perspective,  we  again 
have  gone  unnoticed  in  this  choice  program.  Some  other  choice  programs  in  the  state,  namely, 
Cambridge,  Lowell  and  Fall  River,  have  all  had  some  degree  of  success.  Some  have  achieved  national 
notoriety  and  must  be  credited  as  beginning  to  meet  the  challenge  before  us.  Boston,  however,  is  unique 
in  that  its  new  choice  program,  while  in  its  infancy,  has  had  very  litde  success. 

Unfortunately,  again  there  is  no  evidence  available  that  the  Hispanic  population  has  been  targeted 
in  any  of  these  choice  programs.  The  question  is  whether  there  is  any  attempt  to  target  the  Hispanic 
population  for  preparation  that  will  lead  to  their  successful  inclusion  in  these  choice  programs.  Very  little 
training  has  been  provided  to  deal  with  the  cultural  nuances  that  deter  Hispanics  from  using  choice  to 
their  advantage.  Thus,  my  recommendation  is  that  choice  can  be  a  successful  reform  effort  only  if 
corresponding  attention  is  paid  to  preparing  and  involving  the  community  in  choice  as  a  strategy  to 
improve  schools. 
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In  addition,  there  is  evidence  that  choice  without  constituency  building  and  involvement  will  also 
fail  with  groups  other  than  Hispanics.  It  is  critical  that  choice  programs  be  developed  with  the 
involvement  of  teachers  and  parents  in  the  decision-making  process  as  to  the  kinds  of  choices  a 
community  desires.  I  am  adding  that  Hispanics  need  additional  support. 

Privatization:  The  Chelsea  Experiment 

One  of  the  most  radical  reform  attempts  has  been  privatization.  In  Chelsea,  an  agreement  has  been 
reached  where  Boston  University,  a  private  university,  has  virtually  taken  over  the  entire  operation  of  the 
school  system.  Boston  University  is  now  responsible  for  hiring  the  superintendent  and  serving  as  the 
policy  maker  for  the  system. 

This  experiment  is  in  its  infancy  and  its  effectiveness  is  very  difficult  to  assess.  To  its  credit,  however, 
it  produced  the  first  Hispanic  superintendent  in  the  state.  This  new  superintendent  has  begun  many  new 
initiatives  that  are  at  the  cutting  edge  of  the  reform  movement.  Indeed,  she  has  received  a  great  deal  of 
support  from  Boston  University  in  identifying  and  implementing  her  reform  agenda.  I  believe  we  can 
expect  significant  improvement  in  Chelsea  as  a  result  of  the  leadership  at  the  helm  at  this  time.  However, 
the  question  of  expanding  this  approach  is  one  that  must  be  studied  carefully  before  the  Hispanic 
community  supports  it  as  a  possible  solution. 

It  is  ironic  that  this  type  of  venture  is  being  tried  in  a  largely  Hispanic  community.  Is  this  because 
there  is  a  belief  system  among  non-Hispanics  that  supports  the  notion  that  Hispanics  are  unable  to  govern 
themselves  and  that  they  need  outside  intervention.^  After  all,  the  American  tradition  has  been  that  public 
education  should  and  must  be  controlled  by  the  community  being  educated.  This  is  certainly  not  the 
case  in  Chelsea.  A  White-controlled  public  university  is  setting  the  standards  and  goals  for  a  largely 
Hispanic  community.  There  are  those  who  will  discard  my  concerns  by  pointing  to  the  fact  that  Chelsea 
was  basically  an  educationally  banlcrupt  community  and  that  their  purpose  was  to  prove  that  Hispanic 
children  could  be  educated.  These  individuals  must  concern  themselves  also  with  the  broader  issue  of 
how  things  have  come  to  be  the  way  they  are  for  tiie  urban  centers  that  are  largely  minority. 

While  I  do  not  suggest  we  close  the  door  to  educational  reform  efforts  that  could  help  Hispanics  in 
America,  I  do  not  support  a  policy  solution  that  will  have  others  (non-Hispanics)  deciding  what  is  good 
for  Hispanics.  This  issue  needs  further  review  before  we  embrace  it  as  the  answer  to  reforming  education 
for  Hispanics  in  America. 

The  issue  of  elected  school  boards  versus  appointed  boards  —  a  controversy  raging  in  Boston  —  is 
also  worthy  of  attention.  While  I  do  not  believe  in  fully  non-elected  boards,  it  is  clear  that  the  present 
situation  in  Boston  in  unworkable.  There  must  be  a  change  in  the  present  structure;  however, 
community  and  local  involvement  must  be  enhanced  in  any  plan  that  is  implemented.  This  policy  issue 
requires  immediate  attention.  Any  change  in  Boston  must  strengthen  the  concept  of  schools  being 
responsible  for  their  own  destiny.  The  present  structure  while  decentralized  in  name  is  very  centralized. 
This  is  evident  by  the  lack  of  Hispanic  participation  in  the  operation  and  decision-malting  process  both 
at  the  professional  and  parental  level. 

Site-Based  Governance 

One  of  the  major  reform  efforts  taldng  hold  across  the  country  is  Site-Based  Governance.  It  goes 
by  other  names,  such  as  school-centered  decision  malting  or  site-based  management.  Regardless  of  the 
name,  its  purpose  is  to  empower  all  the  constituencies  at  the  building  level  to  identify  problems  and  define 
solutions.  It  attempts  to  make  the  school  responsible  for  its  own  destiny.  Massachusetts  has  ample 
involvement  in  this  process  with  programs  being  implemented  on  a  pilot  basis  in  some  systems  and  fully 
implemented  in  others  such  as  Springfield.  Again,  the  extent  to  which  the  Hispanic  community  has  been 
targeted  specifically  for  inclusion  is  limited.  There  is  litde  evidence  to  suggest  that  any  school  or  school 
system  has  succeeded  in  involving  Hispanic  parents  in  direct  proportion  to  their  numbers  in  the 
community.  This  new  phenomenon  of  involvement  of  parents  in  the  process  of  operating  schools  might 
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not  be  effective  for  Hispanics.  Since  die  reform  efforts  in  this  area  are  very  new  and  since  this  new  strategy 
is  viewed  as  an  effective  one  to  produce  change,  it  is  imperative  and  critical  that  Hispanic  leadership 
become  involved  in  assisting  school  systems  to  involve  the  Hispanic  community  in  this  most  promising 
reform  effort. 

The  policy  questions  in  the  area  of  school  restructuring  are  evident  for  all  groups,  including 
Hispanics. 

•  Will  the  present  power  structure  allow  for  its  own  dismantling? 

•  To  what  extent,  if  any,  will  parents  be  a  part  of  restructured  school  systems? 

•  How  much  parental,  teacher,  and  community  input  will  the  power  structure  accept 
as  it  restructures  its  schools? 

•  Who  will  eventually  decide  what  we  teach?  How  we  teach  it?  Howwill  we  measure 
if  children  have  learned  what  we  have  taught? 

•  To  what  extent  will  the  emerging  needs  of  the  workplace  be  considered  in  the  re- 
structuring process? 

•  Should  schools  do  more  than  prepare  youngsters  for  the  workplace? 

•  Who  should  control  the  schools? 

•  How  much  choice  should  parents  and  professionals  be  provided  by  school  systems? 

These  are  questions  pertinent  to  the  restructuring  effort  in  our  country  and  must  be  addressed  within 
the  reform  effort.  If  they  are  important  for  American  education  in  general,  they  are  critical  for  the 
Hispanic  community. 

As  Hispanics,  we  must  understand  that  tiie  reformers  of  public  education  must  interest  themselves 
in  all  children.  There  must  naturally  be  something  in  it  for  everybody.  The  best  remedy  for  improving 
the  lot  of  the  Hispanic  child  is  improving  the  schools  for  everyone.  However,  as  mindful  as  we  must  all 
be  of  this  fact,  we  must  recognize  the  specific  plight  of  the  Hispanic  child.  When  one  disaggregates  the 
data,  one  finds  that  Hispanic  children  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  results  heap.  The  data  is  so  startling  that 
specific  steps  must  be  taken  to  identify  specific  solutions  for  the  Hispanic  community. 

In  summary: 

No  subject  is  more  vital  to  providing  quality  education  for  minorities  than  the  restructuring  of 
schools.  Schools  must  be  fundamentally  redesigned  so  that  student  achievement  becomes  the  primary 
criteria  by  which  teachers  and  administrators  are  judged.  These  efforts  must  value  minority  students, 
assume  responsibility  for  their  learning,  be  sensitive  to  their  culture,  language  and  values  and  be 
adequately  funded. 

Our  systemic  planning  efforts  require  us  to  do  the  following: 

1.  Apply  intervention  strategies  tiirough  quality  early-childhood  programs,  life-long 
learning  programs,  alternative  methodologies,  etc.  Hispanics  as  well  as  all  poor 
students  must  have  access  to  schooling  at  age  tiiree. 

2.  Develop  a  comprehensive  approach  to  parent  training  and  involvement  that 
includes  awareness,  training  and  empowerment.  We  must  begin  to  work  with 
parents  at  their  child's  birth. 
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3.  Restructure  the  entire  school  system  —  to  create  an  environment  for  success  for  all 
children.  The  three  reform  options  presented  in  this  paper  must  receive  appropriate 
funding. 

4.  Support  what  works  and  celebrate  the  successes. 

5.  Develop  linkages  with  colleges  and  universities 

6.  Prepare  and  revitalize  professionals  at  all  levels  of  the  system.  A  sizable  amount  of 
money  must  be  appropriated  for  the  retraining  of  all  staff. 

7.  Engage  the  business  community  with  the  schools  in  joint  ventures.  Establish  the 
relationship  between  the  quality  of  life  in  a  community  and  the  quality  of  the 
schools. 

8.  Include  community  and  human  service  agencies  in  the  planning  and  implementa- 
tion of  support  services.  Provide  funds  for  the  integration  of  all  human  services  in 
the  school. 

9.  Establish  statewide  regulations  that  require: 

A.  Require  school  systems  to  prepare,  present  and  implement  school  improvement  plans 
for  all  schools. 

B.  Require  the  state  to  present  a  baseline  profile  of  the  data  for  each  school  system  and 
each  school. 

C.  Disaggregation  of  the  data  so  that  comparisons  of  groups  (males/females,  ethnic 
groups,  poor,  etc.)  can  be  made. 

D.  Require  school  systems  to  commit  to  improvement  over  a  period  of  time  and  show 
evidence  of  that  growth, 

E.  Require  the  public  reporting  of  all  disaggregated  data  by  school  systems  and  schools. 

10.  Revise  curriculum  content  to  insure  the  mastery  and  practice  of  higher  order 
thinldng  skills,  a  necessity  for  full  participation  in  our  changing  global  environment. 

11.  Go  beyond  standardized  testing  scores  to  an  understanding  that  effective  schools 
can  be  measured  in  many  ways.  Begin  to  define  new  assessment  approaches  for 
school  systems  and  have  the  state  implement  them. 

12.  Revamp  teaching  strategies  to  accept  the  new  reality  through  personalized  active 
learning  activities,  cooperative  learning  and  peer  tutoring  as  methods.  (Provide  the 
funds  for  this  endeavor.) 

13.  Involve  parents  and  provide  choices. 

14.  Review  and/or  alter  policy  based  on  the  newest  research  findings  on  tracking  and 
ability  grouping,  retention,  suspension,  bilingual  education,  etc. 

15.  Implement  a  state-supported  affirmative  action  program  that  attracts  Hispanic  pro- 
fessionals to  the  state.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  representation  should  go  beyond 
bilingual  programs.  The  state  education  department  is  gathering  personnel 
information  that  v^ll  identify  ethnic  and  racial  background  of  all  employees. 
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16.  Develop  and  implement  a  new  method  of  funding  public  education  so  that  all 
students  are  afforded  equal  funding  access.  Hispanic  leadership  must  become 
involved  in  supporting  the  passage  of  legislation  that  supports  equalized  funding 
for  all. 

17.  Create  a  statewide  Hispanic  Advisory  Council  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Developing  schools  as  centers  of  inquiry  and  reflection  that  emphasize  critical 
thinldng  slcills,  cooperative  learning  and  self-esteem  will  give  us  a  return  on  our 
investment.  We  have  documented  that  the  resources  of  our  dme,  talent  and  dollars 
is  an  investment  in  our  very  own  future  and  the  future  of  our  nation.  We,  therefore, 
cannot  intervene  here  and  there,  now  and  again.  Only  a  sustained,  comprehensive 
effort  will  make  a  difference. 

It  is  clear  that  business  is  poised  to  direct  its  personal  attention,  time,  efforts  and  dollars  to  social  and 
education  matters.  And  educators  have  been  put  on  notice  and  are  responding  to  the  new  requests.  The 
state  has  provided  the  broad  strokes  from  which  a  blueprint  for  change  can  be  developed. 

As  discussed  in  the  Carnegie  Task  Force  on  Teaching  as  a  Profession  in  A  Nation  At  Risk, 
restructuring  depends  heavily  on  highly  qualified  professional  teachers  and  administrators  who  are  held 
accountable  for  student  achievement  but  who  have  the  Icnowlcdge,  skills,  and  flexibility  to  diagnose 
individual  learning  needs  and  prescribe  learning  procedures. 

I  believe  education  reform  must  be  relcindled  in  the  Commonwealth.  With  revision,  inclusion, 
additional  resources  and  a  sanction  to  pursue  the  successful  features  of  current  experiments  throughout 
the  state,  Massachusetts  can  re- emerge  as  a  national  leader  in  effective  educational  systems  where  all 
students  are  successfully  prepared  to  enter  the  21st  century.  For  Hispanic  youth,  clearly  the  cost  of  no 
action  is  no  longer  acceptable.  It  is  in  all  of  our  best  interest  to  act  now  and  act  together.  We  know 
enough.  We  know  what  the  problems  are  and  what  to  do  about  them.  What  is  needed  is  the  leadership 
and  commitment  to  make  it  move  forward,  and  move  fast. 
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